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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Problem of Crime in 
U.S. Remains Serious 


Cost to Nation Mounts to Billions 
Annually—As Much as Cost of 
Government, If Not More 


COMPLEX CAUSES ARE SEEN 


Solution Lies in Frontal Attack on Im- 
mediate Causes and Adoption 
of Basic Reforms 





Last year, there were almost a million 
and a half major crimes committed in 
the United States, or one every 22 seconds. 
There were 7,859 murders; 5,705 man- 
slaughter cases; 59,786 robberies; 45,478 
assault cases; 292,870 burglaries; 780,031 
larceny and 215,569 auto thefts. 
The grand total exceeded the 1936 figure 
by six per cent. J. Edgar Hoover, head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
estimates that there are four million 
criminals loose in the United States today. 
There are a quarter of a million murderers, 
he says—that is, about 250,000 men and 
women now alive who will commit a murder, 
and there is one chance in 400 that any 
one of us may be a victim. 


cases; 


Cost of Crime 


People complain bitterly about the cost 
of government. Yet crime costs the 
American people as much as they spend 
to keep up the federal government, if 
not more. In fact, estimates of the cost 
of crime to this country run to as much 


as 15 billion dollars a year, twice the 
sum the national government is now spend- 
ing. Despite this staggering cost, the 


majority of people fail to become greatly 
exercised over crime and remain unusually 
placid in the face of one of the greatest 
national problems and menaces. 

But we need not dwell at any great 
length upon the extent of crime in this 
country. The general extent of crime 
is rather well known. Far more important 
are the causes of crime and the methods 
which must be adopted to wage a frontal 
attack upon it. The attitude of most 
people seems to be that crime is an un- 
fortunate evil; that we have always had 
it, and probably always will; that criminals 
are born and “you can’t change human 
nature.” In fact, one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of eliminating crime 
is the public’s failure to become aroused 
and to demand that it be stamped out. 

Nearly everyone has his own pet theory 
about the causes of crime and the steps 
which should be taken to eliminate it. 
And it is true that crime can be attributed 
to no single cause, just as it cannot be 
cured by any single remedy. There are 
psychological factors as well as economic, 
immediate causes as well as deep-seated and 
fundamental causes, many of which cut 
across the whole economic and _ social 
structure of our society. 

There can be no question that one of 
the primary causes of crime is poverty. 
It can be proved statistically that an 
overwhelming majority of crimes are com- 
mitted by persons who live in slum areas, 
who have scarcely enough to eat, and who 
turn to unlawful acts in order to satisfy 
needs and wants which cannot be satisfied 
otherwise. Some people have committed 
thefts and burglaries solely for the pur- 
pose of keeping body and soul together. 
In these cases, the economic pressure 
has become so great that recourse has 
been made to unlawful acts. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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DESPITE THE TRUMPETINGS OF FASCISM QUIET STREETS AND PEACEFUL SCENES ARE ABUNDANT IN ITALY. 








You and Your Newspaper 


How is one to obtain a fair and complete picture of all that is going on around him in 


the community, the nation, and the world? Of course no one can understand all that is 
happening, but what about the most important developments? Is there 
can get reliable information about them? These are questions frequently asked. The 
should be, But that answer is not very satisfactory, because 
sO many newspapers are prejudiced and unreliable, and others print only fragmentary 


and very incomplete stories of even the most significant events. 


any Way one 


answer “the newspapers.” 
We still must rely very 
largely upon the daily papers, but we must be very careful in our selection of a newspaper 
and ordinarily we must supplement it with other sources of information. 

In the choice of a newspaper one rule is deserving of attention. 
paper which puts its opinions into its headlines. 
editorial policy. 


Don’t read a news- 
It is very well for a paper to have an 
On the editorial page it may advocate any measures it sees fit. Everyone 
knows that the editorials merely reflect the opinions of the editors. But when one reads 
the story of an event or a political or economic development, he has a right to assume that 
he is getting the facts and not merely some editor’s or publisher’s ideas. When he reads 
a description of some measure in Congress about which there is controversy, he has a 
right to assume that he is getting a fair presentation of both sides to the dispute, so that 
he can draw his own conclusions in the light of as much evidence as the paper can give 
him. But it is the exceptional newspaper which is fair with its readers. Most of them, 
either in their headlines, in the way they treat explanations of controversial questions, 
in their selection of news to print, or in their rejection of news they do not want to print, 
abuse the confidence of their readers. They editorialize their news pages. 
You can usually tell whether or not a paper is doing this. It will pay you to make a 
little study of your favorite newspapers, keeping in mind the point which has just been 
discussed. When some question like the reorganization of the government departments 
or some other rather hot issue is prominently in the news, examine a number of news- 
papers, continuing your investigation until you find papers which, in their editorial pages, 
take opposing views. Then see whether you can tell which side they take by the way they 
handle the question in their news pages. If you find bias in the news stories, quit reading 
the paper if you can find another which is more impartial. If you can’t, supplement your 
newspaper reading by reading other newspapers, or better yet, magazines, which reflect 
opposing views. Out of breadth of reading comes some assurance that your newspaper 


will not be successful in its abuse of your confidence. 
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Italians Feel Strain 
of Military Program 


While Mussolini L Lays Stress on 
Nation’s Power, People Face 
Declining Standards 


ECONOMIC POSITION WEAK 


Lack of Essential Raw Materials Se- 
rious Handicap to Military 
Advancement 


At fairly frequent intervals, Mussolini 
regales the world with an oratorical out- 
burst to impress the Italian people and 
the world at large with Italy’s might and 
power. He tells of the glory that was Rome 
and of Italy’s efforts to recapture that 
glory. He boasts of the military strength 
of the Fascists, of the number of men who 
can be mobilized, of the airplanes and 
battleships and tanks and other armaments 
that Italy has at her command. Only a 
few days ago he made such a speech be- 
fore the Italian Senate, proudly declaring 
to the world that he could call to arms 
at a moment’s notice nine million soldiers, 
that Italy possesses the most powerful 
submarine fleet in the world, one of the 
most powerful air forces, and that she has 
the munitions and materials to carry on a 
fairly long military campaign. 


Weighing Duce’s Words 


The world has become accustomed to 
such oratory on the part of the Italian 
dictator. Such boasts and appeals to the 
martial spirit are accepted as part and 
parcel of the fascist technique of keeping 
the population solidly in line. In fact, pa- 
triotism and a highly developed sense of 
nationalism are one of the fundamental 
bases upon which the fascist system of 
government rests. Thus the world was 
neither particularly startled nor unduly 
concerned at the latest oratorical flight of 
Il Duce. 

In many quarters, the address before the 
Italian Senate was interpreted as a sign of 
weakness on the part of Mussolini. Since 
the German annexation of Austria, it is 
claimed, the Italian leader has been obliged 
to play second fiddle to Hitler, whose power 
and prestige were greatly enhanced as a 
result of the Austrian coup. He merely 
wanted to impress the masses of Italians, 
to assure them that Italy was in the front 
ranks of military powers, ready at the 
drop of a hat to put her invincible war 
machine in action. However, the possibil- 
ity of some new Italian move, designed 
to enlarge Italian prestige and power, 
should not be discounted. Mussolini held 
out to the Italian people visions of greater 
achievements, greater than those won by 
the Ethiopian conquest and the campaign 
in Spain. After his speech he hinted of a 
“third undertaking” for Fascism, suggesting 
the idea of a new Italian adventure to fol- 
low upon the Ethiopian and Spanish inter- 
ludes. 


Whatever the true purpose of Mussolini’s 
emphasis upon the strength of Italy’s war 
machine, few informed persons would deny 
that during recent years the Italians have 
built an efficient and mighty army, navy, 
and air force which must be reckoned with. 
Time and again, their show of force has 
been sufficient to throw fear into the hearts 
of the nations which might be lined up 
against them in a war. Time and again, 
Mussolini has been able to bluff the other 
nations in order to get what he wanted. 
During the Ethiopian campaign he was 
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MODERNISM IN ITALY 


An elementary school in the suburbs of Rome 


even able to defy Great Britain and chal- 
lenge British naval supremacy. Italy’s gains 
have been impressive, and today she stands 
as a threat to the other nations. 

But those who look beyond the marching 
soldiers, the droning airplanes, the naval 
maneuvers discover that Italy’s might may 
not be all that it is claimed to be. A na- 
tion’s power is not measured solely in terms 
of soldiers (who have to be fed) and tanks 
and submarines (which have to be fueled). 
As has frequently been pointed out by 
military experts, the military power of any 
nation rests upon an economic base, de- 
pends upon the industrial resources which 
it can command and which are the very 
sinews of war. 


Italy’s Foundations 


In this respect, Italy’s foundations rest 
upon sand. In minerals and raw materials 
she is probably the poorest of any great 
power in Europe. Her economic position 
is not unlike that of Japan, which we dis- 
cussed in last week’s issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. Her total area is not larger 
than that of New York and New England 
combined, while her population is twice 
that of those two American districts. Much 
of her land is poor and unproductive. To 
prosper, she must depend upon industry 
and trade, and here her position is far less 
favorable than Japan’s. She does not en- 
joy the geographic position which would 
enable her to sell goods to an entire con- 
tinent and to receive in return the raw 
materials which she needs. 

Although boasts have been made that 
Italy can and will become economically 
self-sufficient, there is little likelihood that 
she will achieve that goal, however much 
she may step up production and however 
intensely she may cultivate the soil. Nature 
has been unkind to her in failing to provide 
an abundance of those things which an 
industrial nation must have in order to 
prosper. Materials such as coal, iron, cop- 
per, and oil are indispensable to any great 
industrial nation. Without them, few things 
can be manufactured, and they must be 
available in large quantities. Italy is par- 
ticularly deficient in all these products. 

Only eight per cent of Italy’s coal needs 
are supplied at home; the remaining 92 
per cent must be imported. Even the 
coal which is mined at home is of an in- 
ferior quality. While this weakness is 
offset somewhat by the use of hydroelectric 
power, she still requires large quantities, 
and there is little likelihood that water 
power will ever be able completely to sup- 
plant coal in running machines and fac- 
tories. 

Italy’s crude oil production meets only 
seven per cent of her needs. Without oil, 
the Italian navy cannot function. Musso- 
lini hopes to make up part of the deficiency 
by getting oil from Albania, where he has 


obtained concessions, but the quality is 
99 
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extremely poor. The vis- 
ions of spouting oil wells 
in Ethiopia have failed 
to materialize. In fact, 
practically none of the 
minerals which Italy 
needs are found there. 


Industrial Needs 

Similar deficiencies are 
found in the other raw 
materials which Italy 
normally needs for her 
peacetime industry and 
which she would need in 
greatly expanded quan- 
tities in case of war. As 
George Fielding Eliot, a 
leading authority on the 
subject, writes in the 
current issue of Harpers: 


That industry may func- 
tion, it must be fed by a 
continual stream of raw 
materials; and for war- 
time industry, the 15 most 
important of these are, in 
the order named, coal, 
iron, petroleum, copper, 
lead, nitrates, sulphur, cot- 
ton, aluminum, zinc, rub- 
ber, manganese, _ nickel, 
chromite, and tungsten. Of 
these Italy is totally (or 
vcry nearly so) deficient within her own 
territories in coal, petroleum, copper, cotton, 
rubber, nickel, chromite, and tungsten. She 
produces about 15 per cent of her require- 
ments of manganese. In sulphur she has a 
large surplus and a considerable surplus of 
zinc. Her iron production, though expanding, 
has never caught up with the tremendous de- 
mands of her peacetime industry, including 
her vast armaments programs, and at best 
could supply about 50 per cent of her war 
requirements. In lead, nitrates, and aluminum 
she can supply from two-thirds to five-sixths 
of her peacetime needs. 


For a number of years, Mussolini has 
been attempting to increase agricultural 
production to the point where it will feed 
the Italian population. Much land, for- 
merly barren, has been reclaimed and is 
now producing foodstuffs and other »raw 
materials. In 1925, the famous “Battle of 
Bread” was launched, its objective being 
to make Italy independent of foreign im- 
ports of wheat. But as Italian farmers 
have turned to the production of wheat, 


serve of France, eight 
per cent of that of Great 
Britain, and but a third 
of that of Belgium or 
Switzerland. To reduce it 
further would seriously 
endanger the Italian 
currency and might lead 
to financial chaos. She 


could obtain goods on 
credit if the exporting 
nations were willing to 


lend her the money, but 
today foreign credits are 
extremely difficult to ob- 
tain. Thus she is com- 
pelled to depend upon 
the sale of goods abroad 
in order to get the neces- 
sary money. 

Only by the most 
stringent governmenfal 
control has Italy been 
able to get along as well 
as she has during the 
last few years, to carry 
to a successful conclu- 
sion her Ethiopian cam- 
paign, to intervene with 
men and materials in the 
Spanish war, and to 
build the powerful mili- 
tary machine of which Mussolini boasts. 
Only by eliminating waste, by bringing in- 
dustry under the iron hand of govern- 
ment, by regulating production, fixing 
prices and wages, by allocating imports, 
by outlawing strikes, and by controlling 
every economic activity of the people, has 
economic collapse been staved off. 


The Price 


But the price of such an accomplishment 
has been terrific. Every class of the popu- 
lation has been compelled to make sacri- 
fices, to bear its share of the burden. The 
toll has been particularly great in the case 
of the farmers and workers, the “little 
men” of Italy. Stories are told of districts 
in southern.Italy where meat is not eaten 
all the year round, except perhaps for a 
few pork sausages on a feast day; of 
mountain regions where little but coarse 
bread is to be had all during the winter 
months. Since 1930 there has been a 


Is the slogan which 
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REBUILDING IMPERIAL ROME 


Mussolini is ambitious to restore the grandeur of Italy's ancient capital. 
slum areas in the rehabilitation program. 


they have, in many cases, been obliged to 
stop raising vegetables and other agricul- 
tural products. 


Foreign Products Essential 


The truth of the matter is that Italy de- 
pends upon foreign imports of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs and is likely to depend 
upon them for a long time to come, how- 
ever rigidly industry and agriculture may 
be controlled and however intensive the 
production of substitute materials. 


In order to import these needed supplies, 
Italy faces the same difficulties that Ger- 
many and, to a lesser degree, Japan face. 
She must sell sufficient goods abroad to 
pay for all imports. She cannot pay for 
them in gold because the Italian gold re- 
serve is one of the lowest in Europe. It 
is about seven per cent of the gold re- 


New streets are taking the place of 


noticeable drop in the quantity and quality 
of food eaten in Italy, a condition which 
gives some cause for alarm, since previous 
to that date the average Italian was getting 
less than the minimum believed necessary 
by doctors to sustain an adult. Although 
the rural working population of Italy con- 
stitutes about one-half of the national total, 
it receives scarcely one-sixth of the na- 
tional income. A writer describes the 
situation in the April Current History: 


Foreign journalists and travelers who ad- 
mire Italy’s fine new motor roads, public 
buildings, and railway coaches seldom get to 
rural districts such as Calabria, where the 
peasants have a single meal a day consisting 
chiefly of bread. Only thus can it be explained 
that in certain districts of the country at the 
time of the aggression on Ethiopia as many 
as 1000 out of a population of 6000 reported 
for enlistment. In Italy these people, as well 
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“BELIEVE, OBEY, FIGHT’ 


Mussolini would have the youth of Italy bear constantly 


in mind. 


as the “volunteers” for the Spanish adventure, 
are popularly called “volontari della fame” 
or volunteers of hunger. 


Nor is the plight of the industrial worker 
much better. Statistics frequently tell little 
about the true standard of living because of 
price differences and many other factors. 
But the average weekly wage of Italian 
workers is from five to seven dollars, For 
the year ending last October the cost of liv- 
ing increased more than 10 per cent, whereas 
wages rose only three per cent. 


The Strain 


Time and again rumors and reports have 
circulated that the strain upon Italy’s eco- 
nomic structure of the Ethiopian affair, 
plus the intervention in Spain, on top of 
the burden of spending millions upon 
millions of lire each year to maintain the 
powerful military machine which has been 
built up, will eventually produce an eco- 
nomic collapse in Italy. Such reports may 
be the result of wishful thinking, the hope 
of such a development being father of the 
dire predictions. 

Economic collapse may, of course, come 
in time, or it may be staved off by the 
rigid control which the government exer- 
The important fact is that, collapse 
or no collapse, the bill of all this military 
activity is being footed by the great Italian 
masses—the peasants and artisans and fac- 
tory workers and small businessmen—by a 
steadily declining standard of living. How 
much further the living standards of the 
people can be lowered without producing 
an explosion is a subject for conjecture. 


cises. 


As a matter of fact, it is not at all un- 
likely that the constant emphasis upon 
military power and the glory of conquest 
are the result of this internal economic 
strain. If appeals to patriotism and repeated 
reminders of Italy’s national power and 
prestige can be effectively made, the masses 
are less likely to feel the pangs of empty 
stomachs and to be reminded of their mis- 
erable living conditions. It is a substitute 
for the circuses of old, without which the 
Romans might have been reminded of the 
lack of bread. 

Today Mussolini is reminding the people 
that their empire has become powerful 
through the addition of Ethiopia, is telling 
them that the Spanish adventure has 
strengthened the nation, and speaks some- 
what mysteriously of a third Italian vic- 
tory. Does he have still more ambitious 
dreams for Italy? Must he do something 
more in Africa, or the Near East, or in the 
region of the Mediterranean, to counter- 
balance the German annexation of Austria? 
Is a further program of military expan- 
sion necessary to keep the people’s minds 
off their own economic troubles? These 
are questions which are naturally raised 
every time Mussolini addresses Italy and 
the world and speaks in such glowing terms 
of the nation’s military might. 
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England: A London political commenta- 
tor who uses the pen name Augur and who 
is said to reflect official opinion declares that 
the agreement sought for some months by 
British and Italian statesmen is now virtu- 
ally completed. Only the language in 
which the accord is to be embodied remains 
to be determined, and that should not 
take more than a few days. Hence some 
comment is appropriate on how the Anglo- 
Italian pact will color the European situa- 
tion. 

In Augur’s view, the efforts of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain to remove 
points of friction with Mussolini have not 
been dictated, despite what his critics may 
say, by any weakness on the part of the 
British government. Rather, they had their 
origin in a realistic appraisal of the Euro- 
pean seesaw. Chamberlain has become con- 
vinced that Nazi Germany’s ambitions con- 
flict with British interests; that, in the blunt 
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LAST STAND 


Spanish loyalists hasten to stem advance of insurgent forces. 


words of the commentator, “the fateful 
day of a forceful showdown must come.” 
In these circumstances, it is only common 
sense that England should strive to detach 
from Germany as many of her friends as 
possible and to bring them within the British 
orbit. The agreement with Italy is in line 
with that policy. 

But what of the Berlin-Rome axis, that 
has been touted so loudly in both the 
fascist capitals? Its strength the British 
regard as more apparent than real. It was 
not founded by, nor is it now rooted in, a 
community of interest between Mussolini 
and Hitler. Mussolini courted Hitler dur- 
ing the Ethiopian war because the League’s 
economic sanctions, in which Britain took 
the initiative, left him friendless. The axis 
was thus a piece of political expediency, 
fashioned, so to speak, in London by British 
hostility. By the same token, Chamberlain 
thinks, it can be destroyed in London 
through British friendliness to Italy. 

The process is necessarily a slow one. 
Mussolini cannot afford to confess the fail- 
ure of his alliance with Germany without 
first preparing Italian public opinion for 
the step. But, according to the British 
view, though it may take time, the about- 
face is bound to come. For Italy is far 
from pleased with Germany’s recent moves. 
She did not like Germany's absorption of 
Austria and the rumors of a German plan 
to fortify Austria’s southern frontiers are 
scarcely calculated to reassure her. 
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Manchukuo: Confronted with the 
fact that its efforts during the past six years 
to colonize Manchukuo have been a failure, 
the Japanese government has been working 
on a new plan whereby at least a million 
families will be transplanted to Manchukuo 
in the next 20 years. An exhaustive inquiry 
into the reasons for the failure of its 
colonization scheme has led Tokyo to the 
conclusion that its program has until now 
been too haphazard and without proper 





direction. Too many Japanese came to the 
colony utterly unprepared for what they 
found there. Some of them were under the 
delusion that Manchukuo offered them the 
prospect of “getting rich quick.” Others 
had been misled into believing that the 
soil everywhere in Manchukuo was so fertile 
as to make hard work unnecessary. These 
emigrants returned to Japan disgruntled. 

The Japanese now hope to avoid this 
mistake. Through proper training and fi- 
nancial aid, they hope to encourage a great 
many more farmers to settle in Manchu- 
kuo. Those who have no funds of their 
own will be wholly subsidized. They will 
be given farm land, equipment, and a hous- 
ing loan. During the first five years, they 
will have to pay only interest on the money 
lent them. After that they will begin 
paying off the principal as well and will 
have as long a time as 20 years in which 
to liquidate the loan. 

This colonization pro- 
gram will be worth 
watching. It represents 
the first Japanese effort 
to solve its population 
problem in a scientific 
way. If successful, it 
will at least partly vindi- 
cate those Japanese offi- 
cials who argue that 
through Japanese expan- 
sion, the pressure of 
land-hunger upon the 
islands will be lifted. 
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Central Europe: 
The chancelleries of Cen- 
tral Europe, ever sensi- 
tive to the slightest Ger- 
man move, are now eye- 
ing with keen interest the plans announced 
by Field Marshal Hermann Goering for 
completion of a canal to join the Danube 
and Rhine Rivers. Though construction 
of this waterway was begun during the 
World War and, after a lapse, resumed in 
1922, it was not to have been finished until 
1943. However, a strong incentive toward 
completing the project sooner than had 
been planned was given by the German 
absorption of Austria. For it is not until 
the Danube reaches Austria that it becomes 
navigable. So long as Austria remained in- 
dependent, there was no reason for Ger- 
many to exert herself unduly in speeding 
work on the canal. But now that the Reich 
controls Austria and is thus also in control 
of the first navigable stretch of the Danube, 
the canal will afford Germany a water route 
extending from the Black Sea to the North 
Sea, thus strengthening her economic grip 
of Central Europe. 


ACME 


As is indicated on the map on this page, 
the canal starts at the Main River about 
150 miles from the point of its confluence 
with the Rhine and then spills into a 


tributary of the Danube, the 
Altmuehl, which is itself being 
dredged to permit passage of ves- 
sels up to 1,500 tons, The im- 
portance Germany attaches to this 
system of waterways may be seen 
in the fact that she has also taken 
steps to launch a Danube fleet of 
gunboats, of the kind that helped 
the Central Powers, during the 
World War, to assure the German 
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GERMANY 


advance upon Serbia and Ru- 
mania. 
x ok O* 
Czechoslovakia: The mi- 
nority question in Czechoslovakia 
is now turning out to be more 3 
complicated than was first thought. .SWITZER- ‘wm, 
For many months, the difficulty Gy LAND. .J 


appeared to be confined to the 
German minority who demanded 
some form of autonomy within 
the state. But now other groups 
as well have come forward with 
claims for self-rule. Among these 
are the Hungarians, numbering 
720,000; the Ruthenians, 550.- 
000; and the Poles, who total but 
100,000. Their demands have, 
moreover, served to underline 
a long smoldering division between the 
Czechoslovaks themselves; that is, between 
the Czechs and the Slovaks, with the latter 
charging that they have been artfully de- 
prived of their rightful share in the govern- 
ment. 

As a consequence of the growing number 
of claims, the proposal has been put for- 
ward that Czechoslovakia be made into a 
federal state, along the Swiss pattern, with 
each people having its own canton. It is a 
proposal that the Prague government is said 
to favor. What it fears chiefly is that 
autonomy for the German minority in 
Bohemia will prove but one step to the 
complete domination of Bohemia by Berlin 
In order to forestall this, Prague insists 
upon maintaining its alliance with Soviet 
Russia and France, which Hitler declares 
must be given up. It is the consensus of 
opinion in Europe that Prague will vield 
to Berlin even on this question. 


* * * 


Spain: The insurgent forces of General 
Franco are advancing at so rapid a pace 
into what remains of loyalist territory that 
it is considered only a matter of days— 
or, at most, of weeks—before the civil war 
is brought to an end. The insurgents have 
successfully pounded their way to the Med- 
iterranean, so that the road from Valencia 
to Barcelona, the loyalist capital, is under 
fire. With his overwhelmingly superior 
equipment plowing a way into the heart of 
Catalonia, loyalist Spain’s last stronghold, 
the insurgent leader is also concentrating 
an effective artillery barrage upon Madrid, 











CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PEOPLES 
The comparative size of the 
major groups and minorities. 
in hard pressed (zechostovakia. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PROBLEM AT A GLANCE 
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A RHINE-DANUBE CANAL 
Germany plans to complete this long-discussed project. 
connect the North Sea with the Black Sea. 


It would 


presumably in a maneuver to break that 
city’s resistance at the same time that his 
troops approach Barcelona. 


* * * 


Liechtenstein: There are a few vest- 
pocket countries in Europe which have 
somehow managed to retain their independ- 
ence and usually, on very sound principles, 
they ask for nothing better than to stay 
out of the news. Among these is Liechten- 
stein, a principality existing literally in the 
shadow of the Alps, between Switzerland 
and German Austria. It has an area of but 
65 square miles. 

Liechtenstein first came into existence as 
an independent state in 1719, when an an- 
cient Austrian family of great wealth bought 
the land and declared it a sovereign nation. 
Though subsequently it became a part of 
the German Confederation, it regained its 
independent status in 1866, since when it 
has been ruled by a member of the Liech- 
tenstein family. 

The other day, this country came into 
the news when its ruler, the 84-year old 
Prince Franz I, abdicated in favor of his 
grandnephew, Prince Joseph, a young man 
still in his thirties. What might otherwise 
have been regarded as a rather natural 
development, in that the old man felt that 
a younger person should take on the 
burdens of statehood, gained world-wide 
notice from the speculation that the event 
was related to the growing influence of Nazi 
Germany. It happens that Prince Franz 
is married to a woman of the Jewish faith 
and it is thought that Nazi objections to 
his wife caused the aged prince to yield his 
place to his relative. 
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FROM OLD CANAL TO PLAYGROUND 


The historic C. G O. Canal, connecting Washi 
vernment and turned into a recreational area. 


t was planned as a waterway which would bring inland commerce to the sea through Washington. 


ton and Cumberland, Maryland, will be purchased by the federal 
he canal, 186 miles long, was in operation from 1828 to 1924. 


Railroad com- 


petition, however, was too much for it. 


Back in Washington 


President Roosevelt returned to the White 
House last week after a few days’ vacation 
in Georgia, and found a number of serious and 
knotty problems awaiting his attention. On 
Monday he met with a group of railway ex- 
perts—company executives, union leaders, and 
government officials—to discuss ways and 
means of rescuing the railroads from the 
plight which they are in. It seemed likely that 
the government would take drastic action to 
cut down the railroads’ overhead expenses and 
consolidate lines to do away with needless 
competition. 

On Capitol Hill the President was coi- 
fronted with a revolt which threatened to 
kill his bill to reorganize the executive branch 
of the government. Although the bill passed 
the Senate by a narrow margin, it received 
such sharp criticism in the House that the 














CROW BAIT 
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HOMAN IN EAST RECORD (HELENA) 
President had to compromise with its op- 
ponents. He agreed to an amendment which 
would enable Congress to override his re- 
organization orders by a bare majority, in- 
stead of a two-thirds vote. 

Then there was the business recession, which 
has piled up problems for the administration. 
So far the presidential policy has seemed to 
be to stand fast and let the storm blow itself 
out. But there are signs that definite steps 
to stimulate business may soon be taken. At 
least, they are being discussed in administra- 
tion circles. 

On his way home, President Roosevelt con- 
ferred with Robert H. Jackson and Benjamin 
Cohen, two of the administration’s legal ex- 
perts, on a proposed message to Congress con- 
cerning monopoly and the antitrust laws. Sev- 
eral months ago Mr. Jackson, then in charge 
of the antitrust division of the Department 
of Justice, opened a drive against monopolies. 
Secretary Ickes and the President followed 
with speeches in the same vein. Then the 
subject was dropped; now it seems that Con- 
gress may hear about it soon. 





The situation in the TVA has quieted down, 
now that Congress has decided to investigate 
the Authority’s practices and policies. The 
investigating committee will be composed of 
five senators and five representatives. 


Money for Industry 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was set up by President Hoover to lend money 
to private companies, in an effort to stimulate 
business and industry during the depression. 
President Roosevelt continued the RFC when 
he came into office, and enlarged its powers. 
Under the direction of Jesse H. Jones, the 
RFC was given credit for helping to bring the 
nation out of the depths. Last spring, when it 
appeared that recovery and prosperity were 
assured, the President told the RFC to wind 
up its affairs—it was no longer needed. 

Now the administration has called on th 
RFC to lead an attack agaimst the business re- 
cession which set in last fall. A bill passed 
by Congress recently gives the RFC consider- 
ably more latitude than it had before in mak- 
ing its loans. It may make long-term loans; 
formerly, a strict time limit was observed. 
And it may now lend money to agencies of 
state and local governments to finance public 
projects. 

The bill passed Congress with little opposi- 
tion. It is the first major action, aside from 
the increased relief expenditures, taken by the 
administration to deal with the situation 
created by the decline in business activity 
which began last summer. 


No Dictator 


Nearly- every important bill which comes 
before Congress is attacked by some senators 
or representatives because they think it gives 
the President too much power. The cry of 
dictatorship has been particularly loud during 
the last few weeks as a result of the con- 
troversy over the reorganization bill. Ap- 
parently in answer to these charges, President 
Roosevelt made public a letter which he 
wrote to a friend. In it he said: “I have no 
inclination to be a dictator. I have none of 
the qualifications which would make me a 
successful dictator. I have too much historical 
background and too much knowledge of exist- 
ing dictatorships to make me desire any form 
of dictatorship for a democracy like the 
United States of America.” 

But the President’s opponents were not so 
easily satisfied. Of course, they hinted, the 
President would hardly admit that he wanted 
to be a dictator even if he had such plans. 
Many of them expressed their amazement be- 
cause the President of the United States found 
it necessary to make such a statement. 

The President’s supporters retorted that he 
had been forced to make the statement to 
protect himself from the charges flung at him 
in congressional speeches and newspaper col- 
umns. His statement, they said, can be ac- 
cepted as a welcome, but unnecessary, assur- 
ance as to his intentions. At no time has 
the President shown a desire to be a dictator, 
they argue; had he wished to increase his 


e Week in 
What the American People 


power, he has had many opportunities in the 
past which he has not taken. 


Telephone Rates 


Three years ago the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission began an investigation of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which controls more than 90 per cent 
of all the telephone business in the United 
States. Now Commissioner Paul A. Walker, 
who had charge of the investigation, has re- 
ported to the Commission. He that 
telephone rates could and should be reduced 
25 per cent. Such a reduction, he claims, 
could be made without cutting down the net 
earnings of stockholders or the wages of em- 
ployees. The finances of the A. T. and T. 
have not been handled in the most economical 
manner, he says; but because the company 
has a virtual monopoly in the telephone in- 
dustry, there is not enough competition to 
force it to reduce rates. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of A. T. and T., 


says 


says that the conclusions in the report are 
“absurd.” He points out that the United 
States has the cheapest and most efficient 


telephone service in the world. The A. T. and 
T. has had less trouble with its employees than 
any large company. Also, stock in the A. T. 
and T. is owned by almost a million different 
persons, no one of whom owns as much as 
one per cent of the total—the A. T. and T. 
may have a monopoly, but its ownership 
is so split up that no small group benefits 
greatly. 

The report will be studied by the other 
members of the Commission; if they agree 
with its conclusions, the FCC will probably 
ask Congress to give it more power to regu- 
late the telephone industry. 


Youth’s Future 


Young men and women in America are, on 
the whole, rather discouraged about their 
future. That is the conclusion which the 
American Youth Commission reached after 
interviewing 13,000 representatives of the 
20 million persons between 16 and 25 years of 
age in the nation. 

Four to five million young people are look- 
ing for work but are unable to find it. Eight 
and one-half million have steady jobs, and 
another one and one-half million have part- 
time work. The are in school or are 
otherwise engaged. Even those working are 
far from satisfied. About half of them feel 


rest 


that they are underpaid—the average wage for 
persons in this age group is $13 a week. Half 
of them feel, too, that they have ‘‘dead end” 
jobs, that there is little or no chance for them 
to progress in their present occupations. Most 
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ARMS FULL OF PROTEST 
Messenger boys arrive at the capitol with some of the 
thousands of telegrams which flooded Congress in opposi- 
tion to the reorgonization bill. 


of the discontent was found among the young 
men and women who quit school at an early 
age to take jobs which require little skill 
Among those who went to college and are now 
getting established in some field, there is More 
optimism about the vears to come. 


FDR’s Popularity 


Has President Roosevelt’s popularity with 
the voters declined or increased in the last 
two years? When he was inaugurated for his 
second term, according to a poll taken by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 65 per 
cent of the voters supported him. A similar 
poll taken last month showed only 58 per 
cent favoring the President. The Institute’s 


monthly polls show that his popularity de. 
clined sharply during the Supreme Court fight 
last summer, hitting 60 per cent in June: 
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rose to 63 when he made his trip to the West 
Coast in the fall, and has been dropping 
steadily since then. According to Dr. George 
Gallup, director of the Institute, the business 
recession and opposition in Congress have 
combined to force the President’s popularity 
down. Still, he points out, the President has 
the backing of 58 per cent of the voters— 
practically the same per cent he had when he 
was first elected in 1932. 

Another Institute poll showed that only 30 
per cent of the voters favor a third term for 
President Roosevelt In the several polls 
taken on this question, a majority has nevet 
voted in favor of the third term, although in 
June 1936, 43 per cent indicated that they 
would like to give the President another four 
years in the White House. 


CCC Indians 


When the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
organized five years ago, a separate Indian 
Division was set up. The Indians were put 
to work on their reservations, most of which 
were in poor condition. Since that time, 50, 
000 Indians have been employed by the CCC; 
at present, there are 8,000 on the pay rolls 
in 23 states. 

The Indian Division has done a great deal 
to prevent soil erosion and to develop the 
water supply on the reservations, by building 
dams, digging wells, and planting trees. The 
Indians have built fire breaks, bridges, fences, 
truck roads, and horse trails. They have 
carried out insect control projects, improved 
the quality of stock raised on the reservé- 
tions, and strung several thousand miles of 
telephone wire as a fire protection measure. 
Along with the actual improvements which 
have been made, many Indians have learned 
trades which enabled them to find jobs if 
private industry. 


Hoover Speaks 


Herbert Hoover sharply criticized both fas 
cism and communism in his first speech after 
returning from a recent European tour which 
allowed him to confer with high government 
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officials in the countries which he visited. 
But he also warned that the United States 
should not join the other democracies in a 
military alliance against these dictatorships. 
Believing that we would be taking a step to- 
ward fascism if the government goes into 
directing or operating business, the former 
President said that our best protection against 
fascism is to make democracy work at home. 

Some observers saw in Mr. Hoover’s speech 
an indication that he might be an aspirant 
for the 1940 presidential nomination. They 
pointed to his emphasis on our keeping out 
of war together with his implication that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies are endangering both 
the domestic and foreign peace of the nation. 
They also cited the fact that he reviewed 
his activities abroad before, during, and after 
the war in such a way as to indicate that he 
might be presenting them as qualifications for 
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leading the nation in a time when interna- 
tional affairs may be all-important. 


Reading Habits 


An interesting study of the newspaper read- 
ing habits of high school boys and girls has just 
been completed at the University of Chicago. 
In a survey which covered every section of 
the nation, it was found that about 62 per 
cent of the boys and 55 per cent of the girls 
read a daily newspaper regularly. Half of 
them spend from 15 minutes to half an hour 
teading the paper; only a very few spend more 
than an hour a day. 

Boys like best the articles which deal with 
science, aviation, and industry. Most girls 
selected stories about young people, especially 
hobbies, as their favorites. Crime stories in- 
terested less than a fourth of the students ques- 
tioned, and news about the government ranked 
till lower. Only a fourth of the students said 
that they read the editorial page regularly. 

More than two-thirds of the students accept 
what they read in the newspapers without 
further investigation. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that in those high schools where the 
students had had special training in reading 
newspapers intelligently and critically, a 
smaller percentage believe what they read. 


Radio Czar 


Radio broadcasters answered the numerous 
hreats of stricter governmental control over 
their industry by selecting a czar who will 
tave the power to bring about self-regulation 
of the stations. Mark F. Ethridge, manager 
f the Louisville Courier Journal and Times, 
vho was recently elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, will have 
his authority. His duties will be somewhat 
imilar to those of Will Hays, who works with 
he movie industry to see that films are 
roduced with certain standards of decency. 
The radio broadcasters believe that they can 
‘void part of the stronger regulation by Con- 
sress and the Federal Communications Com- 
nission by keeping themselves in line with Mr. 
Ethridge’s efforts. He will be their spokes- 





man before the public and the government 
when difficulties arise over objectionable pro- 
grams, labor disputes, and business practices. 


Safest State 


Massachusetts won the national prize among 
states for having the best traffic record in 
1937. The National Safety Council in Chicago 
announced the award after judging the sta- 
tistics sent in by 42 states and over 1,000 
cities. Memphis won the grand prize for the 
contest among cities, while Milwaukee and 
Boston received awards for ranking first and 
second respectively among cities of more than 
500,000 population. The results were reached 
by comparing each entrant’s fatalities for 1937 
with the number killed in the previous years 
to find what reduction had been made. Con- 
sideration was also given to traffic planning, 
accident reporting, effective traffic law cn- 
forcement, and public safety educational pro- 
grams. 

Massachusetts officials who will come to 
Washington tomorrow to receive the award 
credited a state-wide safety program for their 
success. They have carried on an intensive 
campaign with the aid of radios, newspapers, 
schools, churches, and civic organizations to 
make both drivers and pedestrians safety-con- 
scious. As a result, traffic deaths dropped from 
816 in 1936 to 781 in 1937, and the records 
show that a further likely to 
occur this year. 


“Yellow Jack”’ 


A new victory has been won in the battle 
against yellow fever—the dreaded “yellow 
jack” which once claimed so many lives in 
southern and tropical areas. Nearly everyone 
knows of the dramatic campaign which has 
been waged against this diSeasé. Forty years 
ago Dr. Walter S. Reed went to Cuba to study 
yellow fever. To prove his theory that 
mosquitoes carried the infection, several army 
men volunteered as “human guinea pigs’’ for 
Dr. Reed’s experiments. They proved that 
Dr. Reed was correct, and an immediate war 
on the mosquito was begun. Swamps were 
drained; houses screened in; water tanks 
coated with oil. Yellow fever subsided when- 
ever the mosquitoes were stamped out. 

But since then it has been learned that yel- 
low fever can be transmitted in other ways 
than by the mosquito. 


decrease is 


Cases of it were re- 
ported in jungles where no mosquitoes exist. 
This discovery led to new attacks along dif- 
ferent lines. Now it is announced that a way 
has been found to vaccinate people and make 
them immune from yellow fever. The new 


vaccine has been tried in Brazil and Colombia 
with very satisfactory results. 


ACME 
DUST IN THE TRAIL OF TORNADOES 


While tornadoes ripped their way from Oklahoma and 
Kansas to Illinois recently, black clouds of dust, mistaken 
for tornado clouds by many, swept over Wichita, Kansas. 





BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


INDIANS IN THE C. C. C. 


Fifty thousand Indians have been employed by the Civilian Conservation Corps during the last five years. 


Many of 


them were put to work rehabilitating areas within their own reservations. 








New Boonrs 























OW steamboat whistles echo through the 

pages of Ben Lucien Burman’s “Blow for 
a Landing’ (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50), a novel laid along the Mississippi 
River, where shanty folk depend on their luck 
in hooking catfish for a living. Their exist- 
ence near the moss-hung bayous of the muddy 
river is almost unknown to _ land-dwellers. 
There, they scrape along to make life possible, 
and live by a code rich in superstition and 
river lore. Nothing perturbs their good humor 
and easy-going habits, unless a favorite jug 
for blowing weird tunes is broken. Some- 
times the floods bring disaster, but when the 
tide subsides, they float again in their calm 
existence. 

Mr. Burman pictures these shantymen 
through the lives of the. Pennys. They were 
typical of the boat families, even when Mrs. 
Penny had a sudden impulse to become re- 
spectable and live on land. She shoved the 
burden of the move on Willow Joe, who de- 
serted his cigar-box guitar and his jug-horns 
to buy some bottom land on which to build a 
log house. The government people could not 
stop the floods that occasionally inundated 
the Penny cabin. But even after surviving 
these devastations, they finally returned to a 
house that could float. Willow Joe was able 
once more to drop lines for catfish, and play 
his jugs. His chief worry then was what kind 
of cigar-box would make the best guitar. 
Only his ability to play “The Shantyman’s 
Daughter” at a fast gait on the guitar would 
arouse the dozing pigs, the skinny dogs, and 
the roustabouts who make up his appreciative 
aud-ence. 

One somehow suspects that Mr. Burman 
has done more than just visit these shanty 
boatmen, because he knows their life as only 
a river veteran could depict it. ‘Blow for a 
Landing” is best for lazy-day reading, when 
a hammock in the sun would appeal to anyone 
with Willow Joe’s instincts for comfort and 
complete relaxation. 


* * * 


OUIS J. HALLE, JR. missed his calling 

when he went to work for a Central Amer- 
ican railroad company, because he left this 
job and then stayed only a little while with a 
publishing house before turning to writing. 
His latest book is “Birds Against Men” (New 
York: Viking. $2.50), a man’s reaction to 
what he has seen during hours of hushed ob- 
servation among bushes and trees where birds 
are most numerous. He does not boast the 
training of an expert scientist, although he 
possesses a better knowledge of birds than 
most laymen have. 

His interest is quickened by speculations 
over the faults and virtues of birds. Although 
it is obvious that any comparison between 
birds and men is subject to limitations, Mr. 
Halle fills many interesting pages with ex- 
amples of courage, pride, and zeal among birds 
which are sometimes difficult to equal among 
men. On occasions he becomes so interested 
in the birds that he follows them as if they 


actually were men, dictating in a world that 
demands only a full day’s work for a full life. 
He even takes some pride in repeating that 
birds are still living among deserted ruins 
where men failed to make a success of their 
enterprises. His prediction is that birds “will 
fly overhead into a future that no one can 
foretell.” 


* * * 


EW persons will be envious of those who 

go to school in Scotland after reading R. H. 
Bruce Lockhart’s account of his youth. In 
“A Son of Scotland” (New York: Putnam. 
$3), he uncomplainingly describes the rigor- 
ous training which he went through as a stu- 
dent on the windy East Coast and in the city 
of Edinburgh. Stern, hard-bitten instructors 
gave the students a thorough discipline in ed- 
ucation. But even so, they were a kindly lot, 
and encouraged the boys to play hard and 
skillfully in football and cricket. Winter and 
summer alike, the Scotch demand football, 





ed 














From a sketch by Alice Caddy in ‘Blow for a Landing’ 


and the youthful Lockhart spent many hours 
in the sport. 

Besides relating his experiences during  hol- 
idays in the Highlands after schools were dis- 
missed, Mr. Lockhart comments on_ the 
collapse of the Highland economy and the 
Highland way of life. He believes that the 
former has been destroyed because the farm- 
ers and fishermen have met difficulties, and 
then succumbed to the temptation of living on 
wealthy, foreign sportsmen who come to hunt 
during the grouse season. That the High- 
landers’ characteristic way of life should pass 
was only to be expected, because the radio, 
the car, the movie, and the newspaper have 
changed ways of living in every land. Mr. 
Lockhart could hardly expect his people not 
to change with the times. 


The Scottish character is likely a mystery 
in the eyes of anyone who has seen it only 
through the jokes about their thrift. Here is 
an account which will supply an insight into 
their way of living and thinking. It is the 
story of a native, home from European cities 
which he scorns, who likes his hilly country 
with all its hardships—J. H. A. 
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Looking Backward at Crime 


HE nature and extent of crime have un- 

dergone many changes since the early 
_days of our history. As one looks through 
the pages of American history, he sees few 
evidences of organized crime, of criminals 
organized along the most efficient methods 
of business to engage in all sorts of un- 
lawful practices. Nor does he, on the other 
hand, see people burned at the stake today 
on charges of practicing witchcraft, or pun- 
ished because of their failure to comply 
with the accepted religious practices of the 
day. In a word, the changed conditions 
that have come through the decades of our 
history have altered the nature of crime 
and punishment, have raised many new 
problems and abolished some of the old 
ones. But with all the changes, crime, like 
the poor, is always with us. 

It is difficult to get an accurate picture 
of the extent of crime 
at any given time be- 
cause of the looseness 
of the definition of 
crime itself. In the 
eyes of the law, crime 
is “any form of con- 
duct which is forbid- 
den by the law under 
pain of some punish- 
ment.” According to 
this definition, shak- 
ing a dust rag from a 
window may be a 
crime, just as killing a man or stealing a 
large sum of money is. Thus statistics on 
crime are always misleading. In the early 
days of our history many people were pun- 
ished for crimes which we would not today 
consider criminal offenses, whereas today 
thousands of persons are convicted of 
crimes which are only minor offenses and 
cannot be considered truly criminal acts. 
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Crime and Our Ancestors 


Modern fiction and the motion pictures 
have done a great deal to dramatize the na- 
ture and extent of crime during the early 
period of our history. If one is to judge 
from the fictionized accounts, our ancestors 
were a lawless bunch, for there were con- 
stantly shootings and lootings and general 
lawlessness, especially along the frontier 
regions where courts had not been estab- 
lished. As a matter of fact, crime—serious 
crime—was far more prevalent along the 
frontier than in the settled communities, 
but there is no reason to believe that it was 
anywhere near so prevalent as is popu- 
larly contended. One of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of the frontier 


death in 1641, and the laws in other colo- 
nies were equally rigid. Down to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century treason, mur- 
der, arson, and burglary—the most serious 
crimes—were all punishable by death. 

As late as the 1830’s insane persons were 
thrown into prison. In the early days of 
our history, it was the customary practice 
to imprison persons for debt. About the 
middle of the century, however, a move- 
ment was started to lighten the punishment 
for debtors and several of the states passed 
laws which did not permit the imprison- 
ment of persons for sums less than $10. 

A few years ago, a study was made of the 
laws of the state of Rhode Island. In 1822 
there were defined 50 crimes punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, or both, whereas in 
1923 there were 212, an eightfold increase. 
Many of the earlier laws had been re- 
pealed. Of those listed in 1923, more than 
half were contained in laws passed since 
1872 and dealt with problems arising from 
changed social and industrial conditions. 
Such laws included the protection of work- 
ers in industry, regulation of motor traffic, 
regulation of the sale of securities and mer- 
chandise, and similar problems arising from 
the industrialization of the state. The same 
trend is discernible in the laws of other 
states and the federal government. 


Not only has the changed economic con- 
dition of the country resulted in the formu- 
lation of new regulations and restrictions; 
it has also had its effect upon individuals 
and their tendency to commit criminal of- 
fenses. Elsewhere in this issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, certain of the eco- 
nomic factors involved in crime are dis- 
cussed. The lack of economic security, the 
strain of factory life upon the workers, the 
unwholesome surroundings of the slum 
areas; these and dozens of other factors 
must be taken into account in considering 
the question of crime. 











Your Vocabulary 

















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
The king sought to aggrandize himself at 
the expense of his people. Instead of be- 
ing the life of the party, he only appeared 
fatuous to the guests. The men made 
obeisance to their leader. The main points 
of the chapter were recapitulated in the 
summary. Arthur Morgan was obdurate 
in his refusal to give the President any 
facts. 





regions was the practice of citi- 
zens in taking the law into their 
own hands. Indignant citizens fre- 
quently formed vigilante commit- 
tees and used violent methods in 
meting justice to outlaws. Lynch- 
ings, collective shootings, and 
other means of direct action were 
all too frequent. 

The attitude of some of the 
frontiersmen is well illustrated in 
the complaint of one colonial ad- 
venturer: “Nowadays you can’t 
put an inch or so of knife into a 
fellow but every little lackey must 
poke his nose in, and law, law, 
law, is the word. . . . I mean to go 
to Texas, where a man can have 
some peace and not be interfered 
with in his private concerns.” 





Harsh Laws 


In the established communities, 
where the courts functioned and 
infractions of the law were dealt 
with through the regular legal 
channels, the laws seem to have 
been unreasonably harsh and the 
punishment unduly severe. In 
Massachusetts, for example, there 
were 12 crimes punishable by 














THE PILLORY 
A quaint form of early punishment. 
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GENDREAU 


1S THE ADMINISTRATION’S FARM PROGRAM ON THE WHOLE A GOOD ONE? 
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E SUGGEST that the readers of this paper answer each of the questions listed 


below. 


With three exceptions, the questions can be answered by “Yes” or “No,” 


and in the case of these three exceptional questions they can be answered with a single 


name. 


You need not write your name on the sheet containing your answers. 


The purpose of 


the test is not to find out what you think individually, but what the prevailing opinion 
among students throughout the country is with respect to the questions asked. We sug- 
gest that the instructors in each class collect the answer sheets and make out the report 


on a sheet of paper, and that this report be sent to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


We 


will then add the reports which come to us from classes all over the country and publish 


the results before the end of the school year: 





Yes No 

1. Do you think the present business recession is likely to develop 
into a depression as serious as that which began in 1929? CT 0 
2. Should the government increase its spending for relief? 7] a 
3. Should taxes be reduced? CJ a 
4. Should federal expenses be cut? CJ ‘S 

5. Should a federal law prescribing minimum wages and maximum 
hours in industry be enacted? i= es 
6. Is the administration’s farm program on the whole a good one? [] C 
7. Is the Roosevelt administration unfair to business? La B 
8. Is the Roosevelt administration too friendly to organized labor? [J 0 

9. Has President Roosevelt accomplished any really fundamental 
social and economic reforms? CT i= 

10. Should President Roosevelt and the administration go farther 
than they have gone in controlling big business? DO oO 

11. Could the Democratic or the Republican party deal best with the 

problems of American industry? 

12. Is there danger that President Roosevelt will undermine demo- 
cratic principles of government? C] Cc] 

13. Does the Republican party have a chance to win the presidential 
election in 1940? Cc im 
14. Who is your choice for President in the 1940 election? as. 

15. Should a far-reaching slum clearance and housing program be 
launched by the federal government? Oo = 

16. Should the social security program be expanded to include health 
insurance? ia to 
17. Has America seen her best days? CT Cc 
18. Is poverty the chief cause of crime in America? co Cc 

19. If Great Britain and France were at war with Germany, Italy, 

and Japan, and were in danger of being defeated, should the 
United States enter the war to help them? O C] 

20. Should the United States go to war, if necessary, in order to 
protect the Philippine Islands? Oo Oo 

21. Should the United States oppose fascist inroads in Mexico to the 
point of going to war if that should be necessary? ss ae 

22. Is the President’s plan for an increase in the navy necessary 
and desirable? . Oo 


23. Haye your sympathies been with the loyalists or the insurgents 


in Spain? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Name two raw materials in which 
Italy is particularly deficient. 

2. True or False: Although the rural 
population of Italy comprises about half 
the total population of the nation, it re- 
ceives but a sixth of the national income. 

3. True or False: More crimes are 
committed by persons living in slum areas 
than those in better economic situations. 

4. What recommendation, dealing with 
telephone rates, did the report to the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
cently make? 

5. The powers of what government 
agency were recently expanded in an 
effort to offset the business depression? 

6. How was the reorganization meas- 
ure modified in the House of Representa- 
tives? 

7. Has President Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity increased or declined lately? 

8. What steps have the Japanese re- 
cently taken to spur the colonization of 
Manchukuo? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. If you were asked to map out a pro- 
gram to combat crime in your own com- 
munity, what steps would it include? 

2. Do you think that crime would be 
reduced if more severe punishment were 
meted to criminals while they are in 
prison? Why? 

3. Why do you think Mussolini places 
such emphasis in his public addresses 
upon Italy’s military strength and her 
military conquests? 

4. In your opinion, is Italy’s economic 
position stronger than Japan’s. or 
weaker? Why? 

5. What steps, if any, do you think the 
federal government should take to com- 
bat the business recession? 

6. If you were a member of Congress, 
— you vote for the reorganization 

ill? 

7. Do you think the Swiss form of gov- 
ernment would offer a solution to the 
problem of Czechoslovakia? 
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Self- Analysis Chart 


Each individual must determine for himself how well he is being educated. He can get quite a little help in 
this. The grades which he receives on his classroom work will assist him somewhat in arriving at his conclusions, 
but not very much. The grades will enable him to determine how well he is performing in his classes. But this 
classwork, these subjects which he is taking, are but means to an end. They are supposed to help him to develop 
character, personality, information, and general competence. They are supposed to assist him greatly in securing 
an education. But at best they cannot do everything for him and they may do very little. There are many qualities 
which a person needs to develop which the ordinary classroom work affects only indirectly, if at all. 


It is worth while for a young person, or an older person for that matter, to check himself now and then to see 
how well he has done and is doing in developing qualities which one must have if he is to live happily and success- 
fully and agreeably. 


In order to help our readers analyze themselves with respect to very important qualities of character and per- 
sonality and educational development, we are submitting a list of questions for each reader to answer for himself. 
We suggest that you, the reader, grade yourself on each one of these questions. If you feel that you possess the 
quality about which the question is asked to a very complete degree, you may give yourself a grade of 10. If 
you feel that you do not possess it at all, give yourself a grade of zero. You may mark yourself all the way from 
zero to 10, depending upon the degree to which you possess the quality in question. For example, when you come 
to question number 21, asking whether or not you have developed the habit of reading widely and of reading ma- 
terial which gives you new information or inspires you, you should think carefully about your answer. If you 
really do spend a great deal of time at guch reading, you may mark yourself 10. If you practically never read 
anything unless you are required to do it, mark yourself zero. If you do only’a fair amount of such reading, 








you may mark yourself some place between zero and 10. 
It should be understood that this test is for your benefit and yours alone. 


answers. 
profitably do so, then discuss means of improvement. 
may still profit by the exercise. 


You need not tell anyone of your 


If you care to show the marks you have given yourself to your friends or your instructor, you may 
But if you care to keep the whole matter to yourself, you 
For best results, it would be well to put the chart away after you have graded 
yourself, and then take it out a few months later, perhaps next fall. 


Without looking at the scores you have 


given yourself this time, you might grade yourself again and then compare results. See whether, in your opinion, 


you are making improvement in any particulars. 
session of a sound education. 


If you are making improvement, you are on the road to the pos- 
If you are not making improvement in these particulars, your education is not 


progressing well, whatever the marks may be which you are making in school. 


1. Are you pleased when you hear that someone else 
has succeeded in an undertaking or has enjoyed a bit of 
good fortune? 


2. Do you feel a sense of sympathy for a person who 
has suffered misfortune? 


3. Do you contribute much to the pleasure, the satis- 
faction, the enjoyment of your relatives? 


4. Are you honest at all times, in that you absolutely 
respect the property rights of others? 

5. Do you always tell the truth? When you say that 
you will be a certain place at a certain time, are you al- 
ways there? Do you always do what you promise to do? 


6. Do you avoid intoxicating liquor at all times? 

7. Do you have a pleasing voice? 

8. Do you have a large enough vocabulary so that, 
without resort to slang, you find yourself able to express 


ideas and feelings with clearness, definiteness, and pre- 
cision? 


9. Do you enunciate clearly? 


10. Are you well acquainted with the rules of social 
usage or of good form and do you always abide by these 
rules? 


11. Are you always courteous and friendly? 
12. Do you dress neatly? 
13. Do you make friends easily and keep them? 


14. Are you giving thought to the choice of a vocation 
and are you preparing yourself for efficiency in it? 

















Do you feel a sense of sympathy for a person who has 
suffered a misfortune? 


15. Do you know enough about your needs and the 
quality of the things you buy so that you can say that you 
spend money wisely? 


16. Are you critical of advertising? 
resistance? 


Do you have sales 


17. If you drive a car, do you drive cautiously and 
safely? 


18. Have you studied the rules of diet, so that you feel 
that you eat and drink wisely? 


19. Do you know a great deal about the common dis- 
eases, so that you can avoid them or detect them in their 
early stages? 


20. Do you exercise freely and with enjoyment? 


21. Do you spend a great deal of time in reading which 




















Do you like music and other arts? 


you enjoy and which you find informative and inspira- 
tional? 


22. Do you spend considerable time in conversation 
which is actually stimulating? 


23. Do you like music or other arts? 
24. Have you a hobby which is really interesting? 


25. Do you read a great deal about the problems of the 
public life? 


26. Can you ordinarily distinguish between honest argu- 
ment and propaganda? 


27. Are you really interested in community, national, 
and international problems? 


28. Do you express your convictions on public problems 
freely and forcefully? 


29. Are you better informed on any one problem than 
anyone else in your school or community is? 


30. Do you do more work than you are required to do 
on any one subject which you take in your school? 


It is by no means necessary that one be able honestly 
to give himself a high mark in the case of every one of 
these questions. Probably no individual could do that. 
It is highly desirable, however, that one should be able 
to give himself good marks on a large number of the 
points. And if one is to become really well educated and 
successful, he should be adding to the number of his 
good marks week by week, month by month, and year 
by year. It is to be understood, naturally, that this list 
of 30 questions does not call attention to all of the 
qualities which one should possess. This list is merely 
illustrative. Anyone can devise a list for himself. 





FREE SPEECH VICTORIES 


One of the outstanding ideals of democracy is the right 
of each individual to express himself as he sees fit, so long 
as he is peaceful and law-abiding. Some people insist on 
possessing this right for themselves but often want to 
deny it to others. Most Americans, however, realize the 
dangers involved in curbing freedom of expression. 

Within the ‘last week or so, several blows have been 
struck at those who attempted to deny individual liberty. 
One case involved a city law which required that all peo- 
ple who distributed written material to the homes must 
first gain the permission of the city manager. A member 
of a religious group was arrested for passing out pamphlets 
without a license. The Supreme Court ruled a few days 
ago that this law or ordinance was unconstitutional, since 
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Have you a hobby which is really interesting? 








it “strikes at the very foundation of the freedom of the 
press by subjecting it to license and censorship.” 

Another recent defense of liberty was made by Governor 
Herbert Lehman. He vetoed a bill which would bar com- 
munists from government and schoolteaching positions in 
New York State. Although making it clear how much 
he detests communism and fascism alike, he declared that 
the bill would “abridge the freedom of speech, freedom 
of thought, freedom of press, and freedom of assembly,” 
all of which are guaranteed to the individual by the Con- 
stitution. Governor Lehman pointed out that if fascists 
or communists become too violent in their efforts to 
spread their beliefs, we have criminal laws which will pre- 
vent such violence. 

In another recent case of this kind, the New York Post, 
in an editorial, bitterly condemned a group of men who 
broke up a meeting of the American Nazi party in Trenton, 
New Jersey. No one is a more bitter foe of fascism than 
the New York Post. Nevertheless, it feels that members 
of this party or of any other group have the right to meet 
peacefully and express their ideas, free from interference. 


PORTLAND'S STUDENT CLUB 








A live-wire student organization has grown out of the 
work of a chemistry class at Franklin High School, Port- 
land, Oregon. It goes by the name of the National Student 
Movement. It has, according to its chairman, Stanley B. 
Hoskin, “but one goal in view, the establishment of new 
and efficient Food and Drug Laws in the United States.” 
The members have drawn up a petition which they intend 
to circularize through all the high schools of the state and 
then send to Congress. The petition, in part, says: 

“As future voters of the United States of America, it is 
our intention to take careful notice of the support which 
our respective senators and representatives to the National 
Congress give this measure. We ask for detailed legislation 
correcting the following: 

“1, Faulty preparation or production, or both, of foods, 
drugs, fabrics, liquors, cosmetics, and all other domestic 
commodities. 

“2. Excess, untrue, and exaggerated advertising state- 
ments, testimonials, or claims by periodicals, newspapers, 
pamphlets, radio, or by any other means. 

“3. Faulty statements on the label or labels, box, wrap- 
per, or enclosed pamphlet or pamphlets of the contained 
article of food, drug, liquor, fabric, cosmetics, or other 
domestic commodities.” 
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Do you spend a great deal of time in reading? 
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As a general rule, success in the initial 
stages of a criminal career leads to more 
serious offenses. The Wickersham Com- 
mission, which made an exhaustive study 
of the crime problem a few years ago, 
found that many criminal careers were 
launched in this way. It studied cases 
of boys who took to picking up coal and 
wood on the railroad tracks to keep the 
family warm. The next step was to pilfer 
food from peddlers’ carts. These initial 
steps were taken merely to satisfy the im- 
mediate needs of food and clothing. But 
one step led to another and the boys were 
soon stealing articles which could be sold 
for junk and thus provide the price for a 
movie. Then it was bicycle thefts, which 
suggested automobile thefts, until sea- 
soned criminals were well on their way. 


Environment 


Probably more serious than the lack of 
the absolute necessities of life as a motive 
for crime is the environment into which 
people of the lower economic levels are 
thrown. It is not surprising that the slum 
areas are breeding places of criminals. 
They are located in the most crowded and 
unsanitary sections of the cities. There 
can be no wholesome or sane home life. 
Young people are thrown into the streets to 
avoid the confusion and discomfort of 
home. They are unable to find construc- 
tive recreation on the outside, and thus 
gather on street corners or in pool halls 
where they associate with individuals 
many of whom have already been initiated 
into a life of crime. Such surroundings 
have a great effect in undermining charac- 
ter. 


There is another influence, a more subtle 
one, which adverse economic conditions 
exert in the creation of criminals. While 
poor people may have enough to provide 
the necessities of life, they are constantly 
subjected to various influences which 
stimulate their desires for other articles. 
They are affected by advertisements of 
products which they cannot afford. They 
see the comfort and luxuries of those bet- 
ter situated, and their appetites are 
whetted. In order to satisfy these wants, 
many people turn to illegal acts. 

If the standards of living of the masses 
could be raised, so as to enable most peo- 
ple to obtain the bare necessities of life 
and to provide themselves with a few of 
the comforts, there would undoubtedly be 
a decrease in crime. As Dr. Leverett S. 
Lyon, executive vice-president of the 
Brookings Institution, declared in a recent 
address before the Institute of Criminal 
Science: 


While it is true that people’s wants are 
more or less boundless, the really keen de- 
sires of most persons for certain goods at any 
given time are typically for those which are 
but a little beyond their reach. Most per- 
sons of modest incomes do not yearn ardently 
for yachts and racing stables. It is the ad- 
dition to their standard of living of much 
simpler things with which they are concerned; 
for example, a radio phonograph instead of a 
radio, a second automobile, a college education 
for their children, or even just more clothes 
and more money for amusements. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that if society is able to make 
a more or less consistent, even though not a 
great, advance in the standards of living of 
most of its members, that the impelling de- 
sires of most of them for the goods which they 
do not have, tends to be gratified. 


Organized Crime 


Serious as the problem of the individual 
criminal may be, it fades into insignificance 
in comparison with that of dealing with 
organized crime, a relatively recent devel- 
opment in the history of American crime. 
Thomas E. Dewey, the district attorney of 
New York who has made such a conspicu- 
ous record in dealing with the racketeers 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE OF CRIME IS ONE OF OUR GREATEST PROBLEMS 
(Bottom illustration is from ‘‘Prison Life Is Different,’ by James A. Johnston. Houghton Mifflin) 


and organized criminals of his state, makes 
the following statement: 


Thirty years ago there was no organized 
crime. The American criminal was a free 
lance. He was a small-time burglar or pick- 
pocket. True, once in a long time some robber 
or band of robbers became famous. There 
were merchants and neighborhood shops and 
they were known as toughs. But their or- 
ganization was loose—the leader was just the 
toughest man in the gang. 

In these 30 years crime has grown into a 
national industry. Today we have crimin:ul 
syndicates with interests in many cities. Thev 
are rich and powerful, and have brains even 
more than brawn. There are few illegal en- 
terprises which have not become a part of the 
empire of organized crime. 

It is just as foolish to think only about the 
man who commits the act of violence as it 
is to regard the left end of a football team as 
the whole team. Every large criminal or- 
ganization which my office has prosecuted has 
been set up like an industrial enterprise, with 
department heads and a strong-arm squad 
and lawyers who advise in every act. Each 
department has its own job. One without 
the other would not be successful. 

There is, of course, the president of the or- 
ganization, otherwise known as the “big shot” 
gangster. He lives in the best hotels, con- 
ferring with subordinates. He would not 
think of doing a job himself. Quite fre- 
quently he is married and has children who 
play with your children in the parks. One 
important gangster whom I prosecuted had 
two sons in good private schools. 


is to be done about the crime 
problem? How are we to stamp it out, 
or at least reduce it toa minimum? There 
can be no clear-cut and simple answer to 
these questions, for the obvious reason that 
the causes of crime are so multiple and so 
complex. The solution of the problem lies 
in attacks on a number of fronts, such as 
law enforcement, prison reform, general 
education, combat against public apathy, 
and, probably more important than all the 
rest, improvement of social and economic 
conditions which will attack the problem 
at its very roots by making it possible for 
people to live a decent life and to occupy 
their time in wholesome and constructive 
pursuits. Here are a few concrete sug- 
gestions: 


What 


Concrete Suggestions 

1. The problem of unemployment must 
be solved, for idleness contributes not only 
the economic motivation for a good many 
crimes but it produces a degeneration of 
character which makes a criminal career 
not only possible but also extremely prol- 
able. 

2. It is unlikely that the problem will 
ever be solved until effective means have 
been found of raising the living standards 
of the lower third of the population from 
the present levels of bare subsistence. Pro- 
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At an amateur show one budding star imi- 
tated a well-known actor who had consented 
to appear at the performance. Afterward the 
amateur tackled the professional. 

“Would you mind telling me what you 
think of my abilities as shown by my im- 
personation of you?” he asked. 

“Well,” said the other cheerfully, “one of 
us is awful.” —Vancouver SuN 





Would-be 
“Have you 


Employer: 


The purchasing agent sat listening to a sales- 
man. 

“To sell goods,” said the latter, “you must 
be a psychologist; you must be a_ psychic 
Now, I am a psychic. I can read the minds 
of men I call on. For instance, I know what’s 
on your mind right now.” 

“Well, then,” replied the P. A., stifling « 
yawn, “that’s off my chest.” —SELECTED 

“TI think Peggy will 
make a fine wife. Every 





any refer- 
ences ?” 

Would-be Employee: 
“Sure, here’s the letter: 
‘To whom it may concern, 
John Jones worked for us 
one week, and we’re satis- 
fied.’ ” —SELECTED 





Art Dealer: “This is the 
only Rembrandt for sale 
in all Europe.” 

Miss: “But you told me 








time I go to her home I 
find her darning her 
father’s socks.” 

“That caught me, too, 
until I noticed it was al- 
ways the same sock.” 

—Columbia JESTER 


“When I looked out of 
the window, .Johnny, I 
was glad to see you play- 
ing marbles with Billy 
Simpkins.” 








you had two.” 
Art Dealer: “Yes, the 


other one isn’t quite ready ING IF 1 


—New Mexico REviEw 


bi, COULD HAVE RENTED IT THIS MORN- 
HAD KNOWN HOW TO GET 


yet.” INSIDE” 


COURTESY JUDGE 


“We weren’t playing 
marbles. We’d just had a 
fight, and I was helping 
him pick up his teeth.” 

—Tin-Bits MacazIne 


grams to reach this goal should, if found 
sound, be supported. 


3. A program of slum clearance and the 
substitute of decent housing facilities for 
those areas which are now the greatest 
breeding grounds of crime. 

4. Community programs, sponsored and 
supported by all public-spirited citizens, to 
arouse public opinion against crime and to 
enlist the support of the general public for 
all crime-prevention programs. 

5. Enlistment of all the educative forces 
of the nation, such as the schools, churches, 
press, radio, motion pictures, in a program 
of education on the cause and cure of 
crime, with a view to concrete action. 

6. Adequate and attractive neighborhood 
playgrounds should be provided to act as 
a substitute for the pool halls and street 
corners which now serve as meeting places 
for the young. 

7. Insistence on the part of all citizens 
upon strict honesty in all public officials. 
Too often, there is a direct tie-up between 
politicians and criminals. Too often, 
known criminals are protected by the 
police and thus avoid arrest. And too 
often, criminals are not prosecuted be- 
cause of the dishonesty of those engaged 
in prosecution and enforcement of the 
law. There is considerable basis in fact 
for the frequently heard remark that the 
police spend far too much time rounding 
up those whose infractions of the law are 
really minor offenses while closing their 
eyes to the truly criminal offenses. 


Law Enforcement 


8. Improvement in the training of po- 
licemen and greater care in their selection 
are essential. In certain cities, the police 
is a model of efficiency. Unfortunately, 
however, this is the exception rather than 
the rule. Too often the policemen are no 
match for criminals. What might be ac- 
complished if a better personnel were pro- 
vided may be seen from the splendid rec- 
ord of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in handling such criminal offenses as kid- 
napping. 

9. A more intelligent approach to the 
punishment angle of the problem. Prison 
reform is a crying need in many sections of 
the country. There is a great deal of truth 
in the statement of William J. Quinn, 
chief of police of San Francisco, that “‘pe- 
nal institutions, at present, are the worst 
places for fostering crime.” Their ob- 
jective seems not to be to prepare the 
criminal to become a useful member of 
society, but to harden him and make him 
more likely to return to crime after his re- 
lease from prison. 

These are but a few of the suggested 
courses of action which have been made. 
That the problem of crime in its broader 
aspects is not insolvable is seen in the 
record of many isolated communities 
throughout the nation where crime has 
been reduced to a fraction of what it once 
was as a result of action in several of the 
fields outlined above. But before any pro- 
gram commensurate to the size of the prob- 
lem can be put into effect, the public must 
become aroused and demand action. In 
the words of J. Edgar Hoover, the public 
mind “remains blind to the horrible injus- 
tices which are practiced in many of our 
courts. It allows the crooked lawyer to 
thrive and fatten. It submits to outrageous 
graft and corruption in the close affiliation 
of crime and local politics. It permits the 
mismanagement of prisons and the ap- 
pointment of inefficient or convict-coddling 
wardens. It remains servile before the 
nightmare conditions by which the admin- 
istration of state parole or other forms of 
clemency often becomes a disgrace.” 





